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The Official Bloc.
228. The view is often advanced that the growth of parties
has been hindered by the existence of the official bloc. This
is a speculation about which it would be unwise to be too dogma-
tic ; but what is beyond dispute is that the official bloc has pro-
vided a nucleus round wEich detached elements have from time to
time rallied, has helped to decrease the instability of the balance
of existing groups in the legislatures, and has made the tenure
of office of Ministers fax less precarious.
The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport hoped for
the establishment of a convention that official members of the
legislative councils should abstain from voting when_ transferred
subjects were under discussion, and on other matters should
have freedom of speech and vote, except when the Government
thought it necessary to require their support.* The Joint Select
Committee thought that all official members of legislatures,
except the Executive Councillors, should be free to speak and
vote as they chose.
These theories have not proved practicable in the stress of
working the new constitution. It would obviously have been
embarrassing, if not improper, to have officials openly differing
from the Government they served, even if their votes were not
necessary for the support of that Government, but actually the
reserved side was nearly always badly in need of their votes.
A development which could not so easily have been foretold
was that Ministers also frequently needed the support of the
official votes. No Governor could let a Ministry, which had not
forfeited his confidence, perish, or even suffer embarrassment,
through the opposition or abstention of members under his
orders, members, indeed,-who were servants of the Government
as a whole and often immediate subordinates of the Ministers.
There have been one or two occasions on which the Whips were
-.taken off and officials voted as they pleased, and a few cases
in which officials took a line of their own, but these were few
and far between and of no constitutional significance. It became
the universal practice for the officials in the councils to vote
with Government, whether the subject under discussion belonged
to the reserved or transferred side. Government could, there-
fore, always rely on this small, but solid, block of votes.
Government could generally, though not always, rely also on
Jfehe nominated non-official members. It may be remarked in
passing that one of the objections to the system of nomination is
the suspicion that the nominee will be more ready to support the
Government, to- which he owes his appointment and to which
he must look for re-appointment, than to be guided by the views
of the interests which he represents. Government has also
generally been able to secure the support of the non-official
Europeans.
* M/C Report, para. 233.